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long as superiority of brute force is the ideal standard 
by which governmental policies are determined. 

The Westminster Gazette, in an able editorial severely 
condemning the use of the German scare for electioneer- 
ing purposes during the recent election, advised Mr. 
Balfour and his followers to cultivate a civil tongue 
towards Germany. That was admirable counsel. But 
the same paper, in summing up the proper policy for 
Great Britain to be "the civil tongue and the supreme 
navy," practically neutralized the whole force of its 
advice. The supreme navy is exactly what has made 
Great Britain's tongue uncivil toward her powerful 
neighbor. It is also exactly what has made Germany 
suspicious and hence determined not to run any risk 
from the " mightiest naval power." It will continue to 
be so on both sides. So long as Great Britain persists 
in the effort to be supreme in brute force against any two 
powers on the sea, Germany will adhere to the principle 
of her program of 1900, and the insane, panic-making, 
economically ruinous rivalry will go on, to the shame 
and the peril of the world. There is but one way out. 



The Commercial Neutralization of 
Manchuria. 

During the past month much criticism has been made 
of a proposition by Secretary Knox for the neutrali- 
zation of the Manchurian railways. Few particulars 
have been known about it, and these are somewhat ob- 
scure ; but Mr. Knox himself, in a short interview, has 
given an explanation and the Outlook for February 12 
has ventured upon a statement of the facts, with some 
doubt as to their accuracy. 

What is the question? To understand it one must go 
back to the results of the Russo-Japanese War, which are 
embodied in the Portsmouth treaty. Previous to that 
war Russia enjoyed a right by lease to the operation of a 
system of railroads running the entire width of Manchuria 
from west to east, connecting her Trans-Siberian railroad 
with her Asiatic seaport, Vladivostok. This road was 
intersected about midway at Harbin by the South Man- 
churian railroad to Dalny and Port Arthur, at which latter 
place Russia, after years of diplomatic negotiation, had 
obtained an ice-free port. As a consequence of the 
Russo-Japanese War, Japan secured Russia's rights, by 
transfer of lease, to the railroad there from a point a few 
miles south of Harbin to and including Port Arthur and 
Dalny. Japan had hastily built a road from Antung to 
Mukden for military use during the war. This line prac- 
tically connected Japan with Mukden, as it joined her 
railroad which runs the whole length of Korea. The 
possession of this comprehensive railway system by Japan 
is of great commercial as well as military value to her. 



The South Manchurian railroad is also connected with 
another system that goes to Peking and will ultimately 
connect Peking with South China. This latter line is 
operated by China. 

Both Russia and Japan have the right to administer 
their railroad property and a small zone of territory on 
either side of it. Both are pledged by the Portsmouth 
treaty to guarantee equal commercial rights to all nations, 
and not to obstruct China's plans for the progress of com- 
merce in Manchuria. Neither is expected to use its 
franchise in Manchuria for strategical purposes, but simply 
for commercial development. This restriction, however, 
does not apply to the Liaotung Peninsula, which Japan 
acquired by transfer of the lease from Russia with China's 
consent. But Japan has always shown a readiness to 
pledge herself to respect the " open door " in China gen- 
erally. This is shown by treaties or declarations made 
by her not only with Russia, but with France, England 
and the United States. Complaints, however, have been 
made of discrimination against American shippers in the 
form of secret rebates given by the Japanese railroad 
management in Manchuria to citizens of Japan. No 
tangible evidence of it has been published ; but if a case 
of discrimination can be proved, there is no legal author- 
ity in the Orient from which redress can be obtained. 

Under these circumstances, when China, the owner and 
ultimate sovereign of Manchuria, could afford no relief to 
American shippers in Manchuria, a proposition was made 
that a new railroad be built parallel with the South Man- 
churian railroad connecting Peking with a point on the 
Trans-Siberian rail way west of Harbin and running through 
Mongolia, a part of the Chinese Empire which is under 
the undisputed control of China and is not leased. It was 
thought that such a railroad would in the first place se- 
cure the privileges of the " open door " which seem to be 
threatened, and at the same time would create a new field 
for the development of the resources of China. It would 
give her a shorter route to St. Petersburg and be of stra- 
tegic advantage to her because the road would be entirely 
in Mongolia. Incidentally it would give to American 
an J other foreign capital new opportunities for investment, 
of which they feel the need. 

To this proposition Secretary Knox offered a substitute. 
He suggested that the leases under which Russia and 
Japan managed their railroads in Manchuria be bought up 
for China by an international syndicate of capitalists, sev- 
eral of whom stood ready to support him, and the roads 
be operated by China under sufficient international super- 
vision to secure safety of investments. The combination 
was to include Japan, Russia, France, Germany, Great 
Britain and the United States. By the terms of the rail- 
road leases in Manchuria made by treaty in Peking, the 
roads revert automatically to China eighty years from 
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their completion or may be bought directly by her thirty- 
six years after completion. As they were completed in 
1902, this means that China must come into possession in 
any event in 1982, but may do so as early as 1988. The 
proposition of Mr. Knox was simply to anticipate the first 
date of permissible purchase by buying up the road now. 

It was thought by Mr. Knox, if we understand his plan 
correctly, that the purchase of the leases, the management 
by China and the supervision of the six nations most in- 
terested, including Russia and Japan, would result in 
taking the railways entirely out of politics and making a 
neutral commercial zone of Manchuria. This he believed 
would make for the peace of the world, as it would pre- 
vent any further question arising in that locality as to the 
« open door." It would also tend to relieve Japan and 
Russia from the expense and anxiety incurred in main- 
taining and policing their railroad systems in Manchuria, 
which are a heavy burden to them. 

Mr. Knox's proposition proved to be unacceptable to 
Russia and Japan. Without their consent to the pur- 
chase of their leases the plan could not be carried out 
before 1938. It was therefore dropped. 

The suggestion was again made that the plan of 
building a parallel railroad in Mongolia be taken up 
once more, but it was learned that a secret treaty 
between China and Japan pledged China not to build a 
railroad in her territory which should be parallel to or 
near the South Manchurian line. It is now claimed that 
this secret agreement was made under duress and is in 
violation of the Portsmouth Treaty, which puts Russia 
and Japan under obligations not to obstruct the attempt 
of China to promote commercial interests in her Manchu- 
rian domain. These latter points, however, are not yet 
in issue. Japan meantime insists that she has always 
stood and always will stand for the " open door." 

The situation became serious, though not critical, when 
the Japanese Premier reported to the Japanese Parliament 
the rejection of the plan of Secretary Knox, and added 
that had it been proposed by any other power than 
America it would have been regarded as an unfriendly 
act. Japan has laid out a large program of commercial 
and industrial enterprise on the basis of the Portsmouth 
and Peking treaties. Her capitalists have invested their 
money in Manchuria with the understanding that the 
present treaty arrangements are to remain in force. 
It would mean hardship to them should there be a 
sudden change in the legal status of the South Manchu- 
rian railroads. Japan realizes that her economic life 
actually depends in a large measure upon her freedom 
of exploitation in Manchuria, as she has about fifty per 
cent, of the Manchurian trade. American commercial 
interests are much less, in point of percentage, but they 
are important and under fair conditions have before 



them a promising financial future which cannot be dis- 
regarded without serious loss. 

Without attempting to pass judgment in the case, we 
incline to give credit to all parties concerned for having 
good intentions and desiring to keep the peace. There 
seems to be no reason for undue excitement in any 
quarter, not even in Japan. Nothing should be done in 
haste. The facts, so far as ascertainable, point to a 
very simple way out of the complicated situation. An 
international commission of inquiry, as provided for in 
the Hague Convention, might be appointed to investigate 
the facts of the alleged discrimination by the Manchurian 
railways whether in the form of rebates or otherwise, 
and the questions arising under the interpretation of 
treaties guaranteeing the territorial and administrative 
entity of China and the " open door." Such a commis- 
sion can go anywhere and sit anywhere. It can make 
an investigation in Paris or Peking, or in any village 
along the Southern Manchurian railway. If by such a 
commission international law and conventions be found 
to have been violated, the responsibility may be fixed and 
afterward adjusted by diplomatic action or the question 
referred to the Hague Court. We venture to believe 
that in the present state of civilization no nation, whether 
Asiatic or European, if it be really found guilty of an 
offense against treaties, will need stronger force to cause 
it to live up to the law than the concentrated pressure 
of enlightened public opinion. 



Full Text of the Japanese School 
Children's Message. 

Through the kindness of Mrs. Wilbur F. Crafts of 
Washington, D. C, we have received the text, herewith 
given, of the Japanese School Children's Message to the 
children of our schools brought to this country by 
Masuji Miyakawa, who is in this country lecturing in 
promotion of better understanding between the two 
countries : 

" To the Public School Children of the United States : 
" We have been told by our fathers, brothers and 
teachers that Dr. Miyakawa, through his Japanese pic. 
tures and lectures before the American public school 
children, intends to bring about a better understanding 
of the more than historical friendship of Japan and the 
United States. We have, in the meantime, been told 
that there is a certain sentiment which looks upon war 
between the two countries as inevitable, just as our older 
brothers who passed before us in our schools thought 
war with China and the late war with Russia inevitable. 
In view of our teachings at school and at home, that 
' the American people are the foster-mothers of Japan's 
present progress and prosperity,' we, the public school 
children in convention assembled, with permission of our 



